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Lighting and Health 
By H. C. WESTON, F.I.E.S. (Fellow) 
NEY; (Delivered on October 9th, 1945.) 
[must preface my address by express- of darkness.’ Now, perhaps, we can say 
ing my appreciation of the honour you that this session begins when— 
have done me in electing me your Presi- “Night’s candles are burnt out and 
VEY dent. Those who have held this office jocund day 
1 ¢. before me have not only served the Stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
* "TB Society well, but have achieved distinc- tain tops ”* 
— tin in other ways, and I can only do _ bringing with it new opportunities and, 
Re my best to maintain the high standard let us hope, fresh zest for the arts of 
GHT. T they have set in the first of these re- peace. 
sects. Mr. Stroud, whom I now suc- This Society is not an old one, and 
ceed, has certainly crowned his long and nearly a third of its years have been 
ative membership of the Society with yearsof war. Of these, the past six have 
ayear of energetic service, and we are brought a most remarkable growth of 
grateful to him for all that he has done. our membership, and the restoration of 
ER Ishall be fortunate in having the sup- peace finds us more than twice as strong, 
prt of very able Vice-Presidents. May _ in this respect, than we were before the 
Isay how wise I think is your choice of war. 
Dow. Mr. Howard Long, Mr. H. E. Chasteney, Wars had much to do with the dis- 
nbers | ad Mr. J. M. Waldaxam to be these ruption of the civilisations of ancient 
officers. For my part, it is also a happy Greece and Rome, after which came 
choice, since I hold each of these gentle- What we know as the Dark Ages in 
men in high esteem. Europe, One wonders how different 
Mr. Dow, who has been such a tower might have been apiares the history of 
of strength to the Society for so long— lighting but for the intellectual stagna- 
and the mentor of many Presidents— tion and cultural retrogression of these 
erton # feels that this must be the last session centuries. Street lighting, for example, 
troud # in which he can undertake the duties ‘5 quite a modern amenity in the towns 
ents); fof Hon. Secretary. I shall have an- Of this country. Yet, according to 
. other opportunity of adding my tribute Libanius, a Greek sophist, to whom we 
tel to that which President after President @W© 2" account of mea 4 of Antioch in 
| ff has paid to him for his invaluable help, Syria, as it was in the fourth century, 
r, G. and so I shall only say now how glad I street lighting was there a notable fea- 
am that, during my year of office, I shall ture, and carried out, apparently Ps 
Chair. | have the benefit of his counsel. grand scale with what equipment could 
Jones, I take this occasion also to extend a P€ devised at that time. Here, said 
welcome to Mr. R. Pye, who is now with Libanius, “ night is distinguished from 
sin a new capacity, as Secretary to day only by the difference ne f the light- 
the Society. ing; diligent hands find no difference and 
North- forge on, and he who wills sings and 
‘avlor, dances, so that Hephaestus and Aphro- 
Hale, We have passed through a brief, yet dite+ _, here share the night between 
r. all too long, period ne tae Privinne A of them.” H. V. Morton, who quotes these 


men were consumed in a mortal struggle. 
On our part, it was a struggle carried 
% often with very little light, and al- 
Ways, as we believe, against “ the powers 


words in one of his books,t adds that 


* Romeo and Juliet, III., v. 


+ The God of Fire, and his faithless wife. 
“the Goddess of Love and Beauty. 


t “In the Steps of St. Paul.” 
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Antioch, which was the third largest 
city in the ancient world, besides being 
picked out with thousands of lights when 
night fell, also had central heating, 
swimming pools, plumbing, and flood- 
lighting; while, as an example of town- 
planning, it was probably finer than any 
modern city. 


To-night, the great cities of the 
modern world’ are also picked out with 
thousands of lights, as they were for 
what, historically, was but a brief period, 
closed in 1939. But it is a medley of 
lights, and there is yet much to be done 
to perfect our street lighting. 

Much earlier than the pioneer efforts 
of the Greeks in the field of street light- 
ing was their formulation of the atomic 
theory of matter. Democritus, who deve- 
loped this theory in the fifth century 
B.C., is thought to have lost his sight 
by too much application to study, but 
whether he burned the midnight oil and 
poor lighting contributed to this loss it 
is impossible to say. Later, the atomic 
theory was adopted by Epicurus, whose 
philosophy of happiness as the highest 
good is pertinent to my subject—which 
is health. For good health promotes 
happiness. An enthusiastic follower of 
Epicurus was the Roman Lucretius, who 
described the atomic theory in his re- 
markable poem “On the Nature of 
Things.”* One cannot read his account 
without admiration for the rational 
speculation of the ancient Greeks, and 
without finding in it much that is sug- 
gestive of the views of modern scientists, 
although the Greek Atomists believed, 
as, subsequently, did Newton and many 
others, that the atom could not be split. 

This, however, is by the way, and it 
is not on this account that I mention 
Lucretius, but rather because, in his 
work, profoundly interesting as it is 
throughout, occurs what may be the 
earliest recorded description of glare. 
This is a subject with which we are still 
much concerned. Dealing with the eyes 
as org ns of feeling, he notes that “ we 
are ol’ « unable to perceive glaring 
objects because our eyes are hindered by 
the brightness.”} Again, in Book IV., 





*Lucretius— De Rerum Natura.” 
7 Ibid, Book III., Loeb edition, pp. 194-6. 
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where he deals with the nature of the 
senses, he says, “ Bright objects, more 
over, the eyes avoid and try not to see. 
The sun actually blinds if you try to 
hold gaze against it, because its own 
power is great, and from on high through 
the pure air the images come heavily 


rushing and strike the eyes so as to | 


disturb their structure. Besides, what- 
ever brightness is fierce often burns the 
eyes, because it contains many seeds of 
fire which cause pain to the eyes by 
penetrating.”* 

Two thousand years after the death of 
Lucretius glare remains one of the most 
common faults of lighting. One does 
not have to be.a lighting engineer to 
recognise it, and most of us know well 
enough how prevalent it is still in build- 
ings of every description. Why is it 
tolerated? Various reasons can be sug- 
gested. Many of those exposed to it 
have no voice in the choice of lighting, 
and have been too long habituated to 
prevailing conditions for these to remain 
“live ’’ sources of dissatisfaction. Others 
tolerate it in a short-sighted concern for 
economy of capital or running cost. Or, 
again, where the general illumination is 
miserably low, and this is still common 
enough, the feeling of brightness and 
cheerfulness is enhanced for many 
people by the presence of light sources 
which cause some glare. 

We have tried to formulate rules of 
practice for the avoidance of serious 
glare, and these are embodied in the new 
LE.S. Code, which is to be the subject 
of discussion at a later sessional meet- 
ing. I think we must face the fact that 
the direct, and, to most users, the only 
computable, cost of good lighting is 
usually greater than of bad lighting. The 
elimination of glare will depend on what 
this costs, as well as on educating the 
light user to recognise that the disability 
or discomfort, which is the nature of 
glare, is literally dis-ease. 

There has been a steady rise, during 
the past 25 years, in the values of illu 
mination recommended for good lighting. 
The falling cost of lighting has, of 
course, facilitated this upward 
and the lighting industry has naturally 





* Ibid., Book IV., p. 270. 
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pursued an expansionist policy in re- 
gard to the consumption of artificial 
lighting. But there is justification for 
these higher standards in the accumulat- 
ing evidence of the effects of conditions 
of lighting upon human performance. I 
cannot here attempt even the briefest 
review of this evidence, and many of 
you are familiar with it. 

But are modern recommended values 
of illumination, which are primarily in- 
tended to make possible sustained high 
efficiency in the performance of various 
human activities, really necessary for 
health and well-being? 

If they are, they are likely to find a 
readier and more general acceptance 
and application than otherwise they 
would. For everyone desires health, 
and many regard it as among the 
“natural rights of man.” It is for the 
safeguarding of health that you and I, as 
members of the body politic, make rules 
such as those which now apply to the 
lighting of factories. 

What is health? The Oxford diction- 
ary defines it as “soundness of body; 
that condition in which its functions are 
duly and efficiently discharged.” An 
alternative is, “ the general condition of 
the body with respect to the efficient or 
inefficient discharge of functions; usually 
qualified as good, bad, weak, delicate, 
etc.” “Body ” is here obviously used as 
inclusive of mind, and the significant 
point is that health is defined in terms 
of efficiency of functions of the organism. 
There is no single, simple and direct 
method of measuring health, and cer- 
tainly that which is the most convincing 
indicator of health to the individual who 
has it—namely, the feeling of well-being 
—cannot be measured. We have a num- 
ber of colloquial expressions for 
describing this feeling according to its 
forcefulness. It is a feeling generated 
by a host of indistinct organic sensations, 
together with those provided by the 
special sense organs, through which the 
environment affects the organism. Our 
constant susceptibility to the influence 
of our environment is simply expressed 
in Wordsworth’s lines:— 


“ The eye, it cannot help but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still 
Our bodies feel where’re they be, 
Against or with our will.’* 


When we feel “as fit as a fiddle” we 
work and play at our best—that is, most 
effectively or efficiently. And, when we 
find that a sustained improvement in the 
effectiveness with which some major 
human activity, such as the daily work, 
is done, follows upon some change in the 
environment, it is because the health of 
the organism has been improved by the 
change. 

Sustained high effectiveness’ in 
physical and mental activity is one of 
the indices of good health. There are, 
however, those who seem to doubt 
whether the conditions necessary for 
high personal efficiency are really neces- 
sary for health—as if efficiency of this 
order is some sort of luxury, instead of 
being a manifestation of good health. 
What seems to engender this doubt is 
the vagueness and negativity of the 
notion of health which is widely preva- 
lent. According to this view, health is 
just “not sickness’; it is something we 
have when we have no definite aches 
and pains, or other clinical signs of 
disease. This may mean nothing better 
than a borderline condition; and a level 
of health too far below the possible 
maximum is generally the best for which 
society seems willing to write its own 
mandatory prescription. Surely, how- 
ever, the only reasonable objective for 
us, individually and as a nation, is the 
highest level of health we know how to 
attain. This involves appropriate en- 
vironmental conditions, in homes, in 
schools, factories, and so on. These are 
fundamental, as was pointed out in the 
White Paper on “A National Health 
Service,” issued by the late Government, 
—“they create the conditions of health 
and prepare the ground for it.” Lighting, 
for sighted people, is one of the most 
important of these environmental fac- 
tors affecting health; and the conditions 
of lighting required for good health of 
body and mind are those that we know 
to be necessary for high visual and 





* Matthew, iv.—‘ Expostulation and Reply.” 
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general efficiency, and for engendering 
feelings of cheerfulness and well-being. 

This is the main pcint I wish to make. 
But there are still people who seem to 
hold the view that any conditions of 
lighting are healthy if they cannot be 
shown to damage eyesight. As if such 
damage were the only injury to health 
upon which lighting might be damned as 
bad! However, let us turn from the sub- 
ject of lighting and good-health to that 
of lighting and ill-health. Many people 
have claimed that their eyes have been 
ruined by bad, usually by bad artificial, 
lighting, but this has always been diffi- 
cult to prove, for reasons which are 
fairly obvious. The case of the poet 
Milton is of some interest here. Milton 
became blind in 1652, when he was 44 
years old. His sight had been gradually 
failing during the preceding ten years. 


From an early age he worked late into 
the night with the artificial lighting 
available 300 years ago; his own writings 
tell us that, from the age of 12, he 
scarcely ever went from his lessons to 
bed before midnight. His home at this 
time was a house in Bread-street, and 
there is little doubt that daylight factors 
in it were low. Later, he lived in vari- 
ous London houses, where his studies 
and literary activities kept his eyes in 
close employment for long periods, in 
what must have been indifferent light- 
ing. He lost first the sight of one eye, 
and then, disregarding warnings against 
abusing the other, he became totally 
blind. To-day, after the latest war for 
liberty, it is not without interest to note 
that Milton’s disaster was precipitated 
by his determination to complete a work 
undertaken in the cause of liberty in his 
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Fig. 1. This diagram illustrates the point that exceptional people can do fine work 
fairly well with the conditions of artificial lighting prevalent in the ‘‘ good old 
days,” and still too common to-day. Even these people, however, can do much better 
when given modern recommended values of illumination. ‘‘ Average" persons are, 
of course, more handicapped by low illumination, while sub-average persons are 
not much more than half as efficient as they might be. ‘‘ Sub-average "’ does not 
mean half-blind people; those whose rate of working is represented by the lower 
curve were persons having practically ‘“‘ normal” vision with their glasses. Modern 
recommended values of illumination enable persons in these different categories to 
approach their own possible maximum efficiency almost as closely as each other, 
though their absolute performances still differ considerably. 
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time. In one of his sonnets, addressed 
to Cyriack Skinner, he says he was sup- 
ported in his affliction by the knowledge 
that his sight was lost by overworking 
his eyes in liberty’s defence. But his 
blindness was not primarily due to bad 
lighting, though with better conditions 
it might have been longer deferred. Mil- 
ton well knew the cheerful and exhilar- 
ating effects of abundant light, as Nature 
bestows it, as well as the depression and 
melancholy associated with dimness and 
darkness. His poetic writings—both be- 
fore and after his blindness—bear wit- 
ness to this. 

Conditions of artificial lighting in 
Milton’s time were much as they had 
been for many years before, and they 
improved little enough afterwards, up 
to the time of our grandparents. Yet, 


of course, a great deal of fine work was 
done during those centuries, and this 
fact is still sometimes cited in justifi- 
cation of low values of illumination. 
The argument—as recently put forward 
in a lay journal dealing with health— 
runs thus: our grandparents often did 
very fine work by the light of a single 
candle, and retained their eyesight to an 
advanced age without wearing specta- 
cles, therefore the tens of foot-candles 
now recommended for such work must 
be unnecessary, and even injurious. Well, 
doubtless some of our grandparents did 
achieve the feat thus attributed to them, 
since there were then, as there are now, 
exceptional people who do well under 
conditions quite unfavourable for most 
of us. (See Fig. 1.) However, it is very 
likely that their efficiency was low, and 
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Fig. 2. The curves of Fig. | have reference to work actually done in a laboratory 
investigation, though the visual task involved was representative of that found in 


many practical occupations. 


In Fig. 2, however, the results of two well-known 


industrial investigations are plotted for comparison. It can be seen that with 

“rough,” as well as with “ fine,” work, efficiency with “ old time” illumination 

values—which were not more than about one-tenth of those now recommended—is 
much lower than it should be. 
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their fatigue something that only neces- 
sity, or stoicism, led them to endure. 

The general picture of our grand- 
parents’, and of still earlier, times is 
really very different from that envisaged 
in the argument above. Most of the 
fine work which excites our admiration 
was done in daylight; some of the old 
craft guilds prohibited work at night, 
on the ground that workmanship could 
not then reach the standard expected 
of the reputable craftsman; spectacles 
were certainly worn by many people— 
especially for work—and magnifying 
glasses were also in use. Spectacles 
have a long history. Probably the 
earliest pictorial representation of them 
is in a painting by Konrad von Soest in 
1404, in which St. Luke is shown using 
them for reading. While this is doubt- 
less an anachronism, it is obvious that 
such optical aids to vision were known 
in the fourteenth century. 

Bernadino Ramazzini, a seventeenth 
century physician of Modena, who wrote 
what is believed to be the first treatise 


[By courtesy of the British Optical Associaticn. 
Fig. 3. St. Luke in spectacles. 
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on the diseases of workers*, devoted a 
chapter to diseases of those who do fine 
work. In this, he writes, ‘“ we may see 
nearly all such workers using spectacles 
when they are elaborating the details 
of their handicraft.” He goes on to tell 
us that “so injurious is the effect of 
their occupation on men who do fine 
work and make the ornate and elaborate 
objects so much in the vogue—time- 
pieces above ali—and they incur such 
grave defects of vision that before they 
are old they become practically blind.” 
“T fail to see,” he says, “that we have 
any means of saieguarding these crafts- 
men from their sad fate”... . “But it 
would help such workers very much if, 
besides wearing spectacles, they would 
give up the habit of keeping the head 
constantly bent, and the eyes fixed on 
what they are making; if they would 

“De Morbis Artificum,” by B. Ramazzini. 
Latin text as revised by the author and pub- 
lished at Padua in 17135, with English trans- 


lation by Wilmer C. Wright, University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. 
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— now and again drop their work and turn 
their eyes elsewhere, or snatch a respite 
of several hours from their task and 
rest their eyes by looking at a number 
of different things.” 

[ Ramazzini died in 1714. The second 
edition of his book was published at 
| Padua in the previous year, and his own 
| sight was then so impaired that he could 

not read the proofs himself. 
| If those who claim perfection for the 

past—who extol the conditions of the 
| good old days” of which they have but 
the dimmest recollections, or none at all 
| —were less ignorant of the facts, we 
| should never hear it said that artificial 
lighting was then as hygienic as it need 

A | be. 

What I have cited to you is not wholly 

adequate evidence that permanént 

. eet damage to sight results from bad light- 

. | [By courtesy of the British Cotte Veeetation, ing, but I do not think at really matters 
Fig. $. The Winder. whether or not such evidence is to be 

| An engraving from a portrait painted by found. It seems to me far more im- 
Gerard Douw (or Dow) (1613-75), a Dutch portant to realise that lighting can 

painter and pupil of Rembrandt. damage health—even quite seriously— 
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without being so bad that we might sus- 
pect it of injuring the eyes; and that if 
we look only for evidence of organic in- 
jury, we shall overlook much evidence 
of very real ill-health. 

By this, I mean, especially, unhealthi- 
ness of mind—of any degree—but 
chiefly those settled moods of gloom or 
discontent, and those temporary emo- 
tional aberrations, which are so common- 
place that many of us tacitly accept 
them as normal. This in truth they are, 
while we are content with external con- 
ditions that make them common. and 
do not permit the commonplace to be 
nearer the optimum—*“ nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” 

I am not suggesting that black moods, 
irritability, and ill-humour have not 
other exciting causes apart from, or be- 
sides, bad lighting. But a recent great 
experiment in which, perforce, we all 
participated—I mean the _ black-out— 
can have left few, if any, of us in 
doubt that bad or indifferent lighting 
can be a very potent cause of unhealthy- 
mindedness. Conditions not unlike 
those we found most trying in the black- 
out are habitual for most miners. More- 
over, now, as before the war, indifferent 
lighting is widespread, and the health 
and efficiency of many people is, in 
some degree, impaired by it. Unfortun- 
ately, not only those directly exposed 
are affected by it, for their depression or 
ill-humour is contagious, and their be- 
haviour is itself a determinant of others’ 
health and happiness. 

Many years ago Jonathan Swift said 
the two noblest of things for mankind 
are sweetness and light. He might have 
added that these two are closely related, 
and, many centuries before his time, the 
writer of Ecclesiastes expressed an 
eternal verity in the words, “truly the 
light is sweet.”* Moreover, “a merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones.”+ So 
said Solomon in his wisdom, and no 
condition of our physical environment 
so much encourages liveliness and 
cheerfulness as abundance of light pro- 
perly disposed. 

_ Something needs to be said about 


* Ecclesiastes, 11, vii. 
+ Proverbs, 17, xxii. 





fluorescent lighting in relation to health. 
Its use has not been altogether unaccom- 
panied by complaints of _ill-effects, 
chiefly of headaches and some sort of 
eye strain. Of more serious conditions, 
I know only of two cases of conjuncti- 
vitis alleged to be due to fluorescent 
lighting. One of these was reported to 
our own Physiology of Vision Commit- 
tee, but there was no opportunity of in- 
vestigating it. The second case was re- 
cently reported to me by an industrial 
medical officer, and its occurrence had 
led to the decision to abandon fluores- 
cent lighting. This case occurred in a 
small room in a printing office occupied 
by three men. Only one tubular lamp 
was installed, and this had been burnt 
for about 2,500 hours before the com- 
plaint arose. At that time the illumina- 
tion was only four’ lumens per 
square foot on ‘the patient’s desk. 
He had worked in the room only 
for a few months and complained 
of flicker, which was barely notice- 
able to the other occupants of the 
room. I secured the immediate re- 
placement of the aged lamp, and the 
installation—as soon as possible—of a 
second tube, which raised the illumine- 
tion above 20 lumens per _ square 
foot. The conjunctivitis cleared up 
satisfactorily, and it would be as 
fair to say that it was cured as 
that it was caused by fluorescent 
lighting. The truth is that fluores- 
cent lighting, as such, had as little 
to do with the case as “ the flowers that 
bloom in the spring.” No serious at- 
tempt had been made to find the real 
cause of the trouble, which is most 
likely to have been bacterial infection, 
—and it is unfortunate that the 
patient’s own medical adviser should 
have made a facile but erroneous 
assumption of the cause. 


Articles have been published, how- 
ever, which indict fluorescent lighting on 
other charges, among them, that of 
causing a vitamin deficiency. These 
articles are to be deplored because they 
are merely speculative, and _ their 
authors have adduced no valid evidence 
in support of the suggestions made, nor, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


I think, is such evidence likely to be 
found. 

Nevertheless, complaints of ill-effects, 
even if vague, cannot be summarily dis- 
missed, as being invariably ill-founded. 
They deserve careful investigation, for 
even if most of them prove to be mis- 
conceived, some may be due to personal 
idiosyncrasy, or to unusual conditions 
of usage. 

However, there are about half a mil- 
lion tubular fluorescent lamps now in- 
stalled in this country, and, therefore, 
at least half a million persons who are 
“exposed to risk.” But, so far as can 
be ascertained, the number of com- 
plaints of ill-effects is small, and the 
number of satisfied, and very often en- 
thusiastic, users is very large. This is 
the position now that very many of the 
persons served by fluorescent lighting 
have had several years’ experience of it. 

Let me conclude now by restating 
my chief points :— 

The nominally minor ill-effects of 
indifferent lighting are important, for 
the same reason that such minor ail- 


ments as the common cold are import- 
ant—namely, because they are common. 
Individual health may be only slightly 
and temporarily, though recurrently, 
impaired, but the collective loss is 
almost certainly greater than that due 
to such very bad conditions of lighting 
as still exist. 

Let us keep clearly before ourselves 
the ideal of optimum health, and strive 
for those conditions of it with which 
we, in this Society, are directly con- 
cerned. High personal efficiency in 
work and play goes with, and is only 
sustained by, good health, and the condi- 
tions of lighting which lead to the former 
are those necessary for the latter. 
Lately, we have been told often enough, 
by political leaders, by economists, and 
by business men, that recovery from the 
impoverishment brought about by the 
war will involve hard work. How hard 
it may prove will depend, not only on 
how work is organised, but also on the 
environmental conditions we can secure, 
since these affect health and, therefore, 
working capacity. 





Forthcoming Sessional 


Meetings in London 

1945, 

Dec. 11th. Dr. J.N. AtpincTon on Bright 
Light Sources (Part II). (At the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau, 2, 
Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2.) 6 p.m. 


1946. 
Jan. 8th. A Discussion on the British 
Standard Specification for Street 


Lighting will take place. (In _ the 
Lecture Theatre of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1.) 6 p.m. 


|.E.S. Membership : 
Use of Initials 


Members are reminded that the fact 
of membership in the Society does not 
carry with it any right to add after their 
names letters (such as ‘“M.I.ES.”) 
recording this membership. According 
to the rules of the Society (By-law 14) 
“the use of initials indicating connec- 
tion with the Society shall be confined to 
Fellows and shall not be practised by 
members of other grades.” 








SESSIONAL MEETINGS 


The Opening Meeting of the session 
took place at the Schoo] of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine (Keppel- 
street, London, W.C.1), on Tuesday, 
October 9, 1945, at 6 p.m. 

Prior to the opening of the meeting, 
Dr. G. P. Crowden welcomed the 
Society, and in doing so referred to 
the lectures on Illumination which 
the school was now incorporating in 
its course on public health. 

The new President, Mr. H. C. 
Weston, was then introduced by Mr. 
E. Stroud, the retiring President, to 
whom a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed for his services to the Society 
during the past session. 

The President, on taking the chair, 
then announced that the Leon Gaster 
Memorial Premium for the past 
session had been awarded to Mr. 
J. M. Waldram for his paper entitled 
“Measurement of the Photometric 
Properties of the Upper Atmosphere,” 
read at the joint meeting of the 
Society with the Royal Meteorological 
Society on March 21, 1945. 

The award having been handed to 
Mr. Waldram, the President then de- 
livered his address, in the course of 
which the importance of lighting in 
relation to health was strongly em- 
phasised and its value to the com- 
munity illustrated. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Weston was 
moved by Mr. R. O. Ackerley and 
seconded by Mr. H. E. Chasteney, both 
of whom paid tribute to the valuable 
work which he had done in this field, 
and was carried with acclamation. 
This terminated the meeting. 


IN LONDON 


The Second Meeting of the session 
took place at the E.L.M.A. Lighting 
Service Bureau (2, Savoy Hill, Lon- 
don, W.C.) at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, 
November 13, when Mr. Howard Long 
(senior Vice-President) took the chair, 

After the usual notices of forth. 
coming events had been read out, the 
Chairman called upon Mr. H. C. Wes- 
ton to introduce the new LES. Code, 
which had previously been circulated. 

Mr. Weston then explained the main 
features of the Code, pointing out such 
new departures as the inclusion of 
reference to natural lighting and to 
quality of lighting in addition to in- 
tensity, and showed by the aid of dia- 
grams how the values of illumination 
adopted rested on a scientific basis. 

In the ensuing discussion Mr. H. E 
Chasteney, Mr. J. B. Carne, Mr. G. 
Chelioti, Mr. A. R. McGibbon, Mr. 
C. A. Morton, Mr. P. S. Barton, Mr. 
E. B. Sawyer, Mr. A. D. Atkinson, Mr. 
S. E. Harris, and Mr. F. C. Smith took 
part. 

After Mr. Weston had replied to the 
discussion, a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer and to the Lighting Ser- 
vice Bureau for their hospitality 
terminated the proceedings. 


(Any Member who has not yet received 
a copy of the new I.E.S. Code and 
desires to have one can obtain one 
copy on application to the Secretary 
of the Society (32, Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1), from whom rates for the pur- 
chase of larger numbers are also 
available.) 
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| Additions to List of Members. 

The following applicants have been duly elected by the Council to membership 
ssion in the Society, and their names have been added to the list of members :— 
iting 
Lon- : 
day, SUSTAINING MEMBERS: 
Long British Optical Association ...... Representative: Mr. G. H. 
hair. Giles, 65, Brook Street, Lonpon, W.1. 
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H. E UOOEY 0. Vis ceactases 3, Lea Crescent, Sandymount, DuBLIn, EIRE. 
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Mr. Duckworth, H. A. ...No. 1, Advance Base, W/S, 20 Coy., R.E.M.E., C.MF. 

g a Faraday, E. E. ...... The Stock House, Berkeley, Gtos. 
1, Mr. 
| took Farmingham, G. ...... 381, Sidcup Road, Eltham, Lonpon, S.E.9. 
10 the Faulkes, J. M. ......... W. T. Henleys Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 5, Burt Street, 
‘ka Docks, CARDIFF. 
des Seera, W.G. :...:.... 21, Melton Avenue, LEICESTER. 
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Purdie, E. Scott ...... 2, Trebovir Road, Earls Court, Lonpon, S.W.5. 

SS ee C/o Barclays Bank, Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon, WARwICKS. 
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ADDITIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS 


Schramm, C. L. ...... 186, Flaxley Road, Stechford, BIRMINGHAM, 9. 

SY J eer 108, Wokingham Road, Reading, BEeRks. 

in. Wea... 5.50350 19, Burdon, Lane, Cheam, SurREY. 

Witte. 2a (BD. > ices .cisk Wide Horizon, Ruxley Crescent, Claygate, SURREY. 

Williams, L. A. ...... Metropolitan Vickers Elec. Co., Ltd., No. 1, Kingsway, 
Lonpon, W.C.2. 

Williams, R. H. ...... 20, Baneswell Road, Newport, Mon. 

Wilson, N. J. ......... 11, Lansdowne Close, Malvern, Worcs. 

Winstanley, A. ...... Oaklands, Oakland Road, LIVERPOOL, 19. 

Woolgar, A. E. ...... 28, Milton Court, Ickenham, Nr. UxBRIDGE. 


STUDENT MEMBERS: 
Pullan, W. E. ...... §2, Victoria Gardens, Horsforth, LEEps. 





SESSION 1945—1946 
LIST OF 1.E.S. REGIONAL COMMITTEES 
AREAS : 


MIDLAND AREA. 
Chairman: R. Gillespie Williams. Committee: F. L. Cator, C. S. Caunt, 
W.N. Coulson, A. Everett, J. G. Holmes, N. H. 8. Mansfield, J. Martin, J. H. 
Nelson. Hon. Secretary: C. J. Allderidge, 125, Moor Street, Birmingham. 


North MIDLAND AREA. 
Chairman: A.J. Holland. Committee: J. E. H. Farthing, T. C. Holdsworth, 
H. B. Leighton, E. Smith, E. G. R. Taylor, E.C. Walton. Hon. Secretary: 
D. H. Fox, Howard Gallery, Chapel Walk, Sheffield. 


NORTH-WESTERN AREA. 
Chairman: H.C. White. Vice-Chairman: A. E. Darlington. Committee: 
N. C. Hodson, C. Logan, K. R. Mackley, J. H. Morrison, 8. Smedley. Hon. 
Secretary: Alan H. Owen, 11, Albert Square, Manchester, 2. 


ScoTTisH AREA. 
Chairman: F. M. Hale. Committee: 8. G. Batt, E. M. Hood, J. B. 
Mackenzie, D. Ross, M. G. Say, N. G. Wilson. Hon. Secretary: A. M. Rankin 

29, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
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